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been of a very slight kind; and it may be that Professor Ross, with his inti- 
mate acquaintance with sociological literature may be able to specify cases in 
which the mere abductive argument has been offered as sufficient proof. But 
as far as the reviewer is aware, it never has been pretended that it had any 
value other than as a suggestion. Now Professor Ross himself admits that 
"the extension into the social sphere of regularities discovered in other fields 
has greatly helped to bring order out of chaos." That being the case, he has 
altogether failed to show that there is any definite sense in which his whole- 
sale condemnation of a general "undue reliance" upon analogy has any justi- 
fication. 

The third reply to Professor Ross's objection to the "undue reliance" upon 
analogy, — that is, upon the mere abductive argument, — is that he has not, with 
all his great learning, been able to adduce a single marked example of such 
least intention of defending the truth of those laws. We think the evidence 
of them is flimsy. But we do protest that they do not exemplify undue re- 
liance upon abductive reasoning, since they do not take their rise in the ob- 
servation of analogies, but in an a priori argument that in the nature of 
things there must be such analogies. Spencer maintains that a society is, 
and must be, built up of individuals, just as the individual is built up of cells, 
and therefore there must be a perfect parallelism between the laws of indi- 
vidual phenomena and of social phenomena. He thereupon proceeds to trace 
out this parallelism in detail, and finally he offers more or less inductive evi- 
dence in confirmation of it. One may deem such an argument stronger or 
weaker than if it relied upon observed analogies ; but it certainly has a widely 
different character from such an argument and altogether fails to illustrate 
that "undue reliance" upon an observed analogy of which Professor Ross 
complains. 

We certainly should not have gone to the trouble of making the above 
criticism if it were not that, in spite of them, Professor Ross's work is a 
strong and valuable one. The style is sufficiently simple and agreeable, and 
is occasionally brightened by an apt metaphor or telling phrase. "Race 
suicide" of which we have heard so much is a term of Professor Ross's in- 
vention. The book carries the reader along, and gives not merely the author's 
own views but all the chief general sociological theories of the day in such a 
way as to impart a lively interest in each one singly, and still more in the 
disputes to which their conflicts give rise. In this respect, Professor Ross 
shows a talent that is all his own. The book is moreover rich in illustrative 
facts ; and our readers will thank us for calling their attention to it. 

c. s. P. 



The World's Desires, or the Results of Monism. By Edgar A. Ashcroft. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1905. Pp. xi, 440. 

Edgar A. Ashcroft is an Englishman who possesses sufficient earnestness 
and boldness to treat the religious problem with frankness and enthusiasm, 
a case which is quite unusual in England if we except the small party of free- 
thinkers who excel mainly in negativism and combativeness. 

The title of the book is explained in the following paragraph quoting 
from the end of the Introduction: 

"The sum of the best products of the world's thought and the world's 
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experience, ripened to fruition by the truly marvelous progress of nine- 
teenth-century scientific discovery, now offers for this purpose — to satisfy the 
soul's needs of humanity; to enable mankind to bring his beliefs and his life 
into logical accord and harmony with his advancing intelligence and expe- 
rience — a new religion, or an old philosophy, call it which we will, which is 
summed up in the title 'Realism' ; and we believe that a general acceptance of 
this religion and its carrying out on a national and international scale, will 
satisfy the world's desires, and stimulate and foster the growth and advance- 
ment of mankind, by natural processes, to an extent, and possibly at a speed, 
which will prove surprising to minds schooled, as are ours, to the pessimism 
of a dualistic or passive agnostic outlook. Only then, we believe and shall 
attempt to show, can mankind walk in the narrow pathway that leads to 
reality; and attain to those mansions of the Blest, which are potential possi- 
bilities for'the human race, as foreshadowed by the ideals of its numerous 
creeds." 

The author, though very critical in religious matters, and following the 
lead of Ernst Haeckel, is anxious to have the religious and sentimental needs 
of mankind satisfied. He wants guidance in life and tenable ideas based on 
truth (see page 33), but he finds the established religions lacking in scien- 
tific truth, and philosophical and scientific reformers not sufficiently appre- 
ciative of the needs of man's soul. For this reason he ventures to build up 
a religion of his own, and quotes the old hymn : 

"Faith will vanish into sight, 
Love in Heaven will shine more bright, 
Therefore give us love." 

He sums up his aim in the following words: 

"Let us borrow and re-apply the ecstatic words of St. Paul and express 
our thoughts thus: 'Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, the things which God hath prepared for 
those that love him.' We care not for the word 'God' ! The human emotions 
which prompted St. Paul to worship his God are the same feelings, the same 
properties of matter and its marvelous organisms, which induce in us the 
lofty contemplation, (if you will, worship), of all that is good, all that is 
true, and all that is beautiful. And the most beautiful, good and true things 
that life has revealed, in all its ages, to mankind, are just those organic phe- 
nomena of human love, sympathy and fellowship." 

The main treatment of the book is a review of human knowledge and the 
application thereof to man's political, social and ethical life. It is here where 
the author in the interest of his main cause might have been economical. For 
though his review of human knowledge is very well done, all its details are 
not essential for the author's present purpose. Mr. Ashcroft looks to the 
future not exactly with glowing optimism but with confidence, and he ex- 
pects that in the long run mankind will be organized so efficiently as to 
realize the ideals of a religion of science, of truth, or realism. This organ- 
ized will of mankind is the ultimate aim of human history. Mr. Ashcroft 
says: 

"The will must be so developed as to harmonize with all natural forces, 
and the intelligence so cultivated as to secure the power to gratify this will." 
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Mr. Ashcroft having explained the main truths of physics, chemistry and 
other natural sciences, proceeds to state that the most marvelous faith in the 
world is the rise of the human soul. He devotes considerable space to the 
mechanism of living organisms, and then points out the great truth that the 
development of character is the chief aim of man's life. 

He concludes with quoting Henley's noble lines: 

"Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever Gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 
In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

"Beyond this place of wrath and tears 

Looms but the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 

Finds, and shall find me unafraid. 
It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul." 

The author is so radical as to be an infidel in the eyes of the old-fashioned 
Christian, yet his sympathy with religious sentiment and his use of traditional 
religious phrases shows that he is kin in spirit with the notable religious 
minds of the past, and though the viewpoint from which he writes has rad- 
ically changed, the moral earnestness and seriousness is the same as the spirit 
that pervaded both the Decalogue and the Beatitudes. 



Buddhist and Christian Gospels. Now First Compared from the Originals. 

Being "Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts" Reprinted with Additions. 

By Albert I. Edmunds. Third edition. Edited with parallels from 

the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka by M. Anesaki. Tokyo: Yuhokwan, 

1005. Pp. xiii, 230. 
This work is the culmination of some twenty-five years of scholarly re- 
search which Mr. Edmunds has given to the careful investigation of the 
canonical writings of Buddhism. His knowledge of these is as critically 
thorough as a theologian's knowledge of the Christian Gospels, and in the 
parallels he has drawn between the two canons he distinguishes on both sides 
between the most authentic text and later interpolations, and also apocryphal 
or extracanonical writings. 

The parallels exist more in the spirit and intent of the passages quoted, 
than in the words. There are eighty-eight in all besides six uncanonical 
parallels which form an appendix. The first three deal with analogous de- 
tails of the birth and infancy stories of both religions ; then follow five deal- 
ing with the initiation of the two great teachers, the Christ and the Buddha ; 
thirty-three more deal with incidents during the ministry of each leader and 
corresponding ethical teachings; the next nineteen compare similarities in 



